


Grad studies 
SGS goes under the microscope 


BARBARA BLACK 


Vice-President Graduate Studies and Research 
Louise Dandurand is opening up a campus-wide 


discussion about the role of the School of 


Graduate Studies. 

As the academic profile of the university has 
the need for a coherent strategy has 
become more urgent, Dandurand said. 

“Graduate studies has grown spectacularly, 
she told the Journal, “but this growth has not 
been accompanied by deep reflection on its 
place in the university. This is the next step? 

It's time to complement the remarkable 
growth in graduate studies with an appropriate 
recruitment strategy, Dandurand said. The aca- 
demic vice-president, who has been in her post 
for a year, wants the discussion to be as broad 
and imaginative as possible. “I have a vision, but 
I want to hear what the university itself has to 
offer. We should revisit how we develop and 


grown, 


OSCMiAVeEeRS i TE 


WConcordia 


manage graduate studies. We are in a highly | 


competitive environment, and we need to find 
the best ways to maximize our opportunities. 
“How can we attract more students? How can 


we attract the best? And how can we bring their | 


studies to completion in a timely fashion, with 
enriched learning and research experience?” 

One way is to continue the renewal of faculty, 
expanding the span of research interests. 
Dandurand added that postdoctoral fellows are 
“absolutely crucial” in the drive towards maturi- 
ty as a research institution. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 
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New residence opens 


First-year students fill west wing of Motherhouse 





Besides putting up posters and unpacking computer cables, new residents had the chance to try out some of the equipment installed 
in the residence common rooms before classes started. 


KAREN HERLAND 


Over the last few weeks, the west wing of 


the Grey Nuns Motherhouse has seen an 
influx of first-year students move in from 
Ontario, the U.S., Europe and Japan. 
With renovations completed in this 
first 


section to be occupied by 


Concordia, 227 beds (85 per cent in sin- 


EMBRACE AMBIGUITY 3 


William Byers seeks creativity in mathematics 


SUMMER VACATION 7-8 


What some Concordians did on their time off 





gle rooms) have been made available for 
new students beginning life away from 
home for the first time. 

“This is the best freshman dorm I've 
ever seen; it’s better than I expected? said 
New Jersey transplant Rey Benjamin 
Quiles, who was settling in before start- 
ing the film animation program. 

The summer was spent plastering, 


ONVIUIH NIYYN 


painting and ensuring that each room 
was properly wired for internet and 
phone service. Security measures were 
upgraded and everything was brought 
up to code. New commercial-grade fur- 
niture was commissioned and installed 
throughout the space. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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Students make the great outdoors their lab 
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Communication Studies hosts a unique program 
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Academic Integrity Campaign launched 


New Academic Code of Conduct bolstered by outreach efforts 


KAREN HERLAND 


Every year, hundreds of students 
are charged with academic mis- 
conduct. Many students claim 
they were unaware their behav- 
iour was inappropriate. “With the 
Academic Integrity Campaign, 
students will be better informed 
and hopefully, they won't plead 
Vice-Provost 
Danielle 


ignorance, said 
Academic 
Morin. 


Between 


Programs 


2002 and 2005, the 
number of charges of academic 
misconduct rose fairly steadily, 
by about 60 per cent, although it 
dropped off in 2006 (the last 
year for which figures are avail- 
able). Most surprising is that 
charges against graduate stu- 
dents have jumped significantly, 


First-year 
students settle into 
Motherhouse 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

The result is large bright rooms 
arranged along a series of halls 
(each painted a_ different 
Crayola colour). Bedrooms are 
interspersed with common 
rooms and shower facilities for 
the new arrivals. 

The weeks leading up to classes 
were programmed with infor- 
mation sessions, tours of the 
city and organized trips to that 
student standby, Ikea. 

The physical changes were 
mostly cosmetic, but the resi- 
dence is temporary. A perma- 
nent residence construction is 
currently being planned. 
Eventually, the Motherhouse 
will be occupied by the Fine 
Arts faculty. 

But in the interim, the rooms 
(available from $435 to $560 a 
month for a nine-month lease, 
with activity fees, fridge rental 
and meal plans extra) are oper- 
ating at capacity. Concordia 
has increased the number of 
beds available since 2006 from 
147 to the current 426. All the 
other located at 


Loyola, in Hingston Hall and 


beds are 
the former Jesuit residence that 
was refurbished for students 
last year. 

Residence space is only avail- 
able to first-year students who 
live at least 50 km away. 


from two to two dozen. 

Morin and Special Projects 
Manager Rami El-Cheikh have 
consulted with Advocacy and 
Support Services and the aca- 
demic deans and reviewed mate- 
rial gathered from other universi- 
ties to develop the multi-level 
campaign. It aims to ensure that 
students know how to research 
and present their papers properly, 
and how to avoid suspicion of 
misconduct during exams. 

The campaign was instigated 
after a lengthy senate-mandated 
review of the Academic Code of 
Conduct. After being evaluated 
and reworked by three commit- 
tees, a revised Academic Code of 
Conduct was adopted in May 
2007. Student Union representa- 
tives agreed to the Code once 


they were assured that students 
would be well informed of the 
changes. 

The Academic _ Integrity 
Campaign will be launched in 
late September, “after students 
have registered for their classes 
and settled in? Morin said. 
Students will be able to visit a 
website (www.concordia.ca/aca- 
demicintegrity) that will outline 
the parameters of academic 
misconduct and _ potential 
penalties. Information will also 
be integrated into student ori- 
entation sessions, promoted at 
information tables and 
explained in class. 

Students who use their portal 
will be prompted to take an aca- 
demic integrity quiz. The 
prompts will reappear until the 


Shock treatment 


KAREN HERLAND 


Naomi Klein launched her latest book tour in a packed H-110 and 
kicked things off by acknowledging how glad she was to be back in 
her home town. 

The event, organized by Jennifer Roberts, book manager at the 
Concordia Bookstore, was standing room only, with people lined up 
over an hour before Klein was set to appear. 

The Shock Doctrine: The Rise of Disaster Capitalism was already 
number one on Amazon's list by the time fans were pouring into the 
lecture hall, although it had only been launched the day before. The 
book was simultaneously published in seven languages and Klein 
said she wouldn't be unpacking her tour bags until Nov. 20. 

After introductory remarks, Klein was interviewed by CBC radio 
personality Anne Lagacé Dowson before opening up the discussion to 
the enthusiastic audience. 

Klein rocketed to international prominence when her first book, No 
Logo, was published in 2000 and immediately became the bible for 
anti-globalization activists. 

In The Shock Doctrine, Klein argues that right-wing governments 
and bodies like the International Monetary Fund exploit and profit 
from crisis and disaster situations in an effort to further their own 
agendas. 

The book's arguments are based on examples ranging from post- 
tsunami Sri Lanka to the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina. Klein 
stressed the research that went into the project. She described the 
book's 70 pages of end-notes as her “body-armour’ A companion 
website, www.naomiklein.org/shock-doctrine, allows access to many of 
the reports and documents cited. 

Using Iraq as an example. she criticized U.S, President George 
Bush's justifications of creating a new and better society. “If you blast 
things, you dont get a clean slate — you get rubble” 

Klein avoided any advocacy of conspiracy theories. Instead, she 
pointed out that industries, like Canadian forestry, are increasingly 
discussing post-disaster situations as growth opportunities. She 
pointed to a shift in many communications corporations. “The same 
devices that were going to give us freedom are now being used to 
track us.” 

This was the first bookstore-organized reading at Concordia and 
Roberts hopes to build on the success. Eventually, she would like to 
see events organized in conjunction with the faculties. 


student can answer the ques- 
tions with ease. 

Morin said that the primary 
reasons students are charged 
with academic misconduct are: 

« Taking material directly off of 
the web. 

+ Working collaboratively on 
projects intended as individual 
works. 

+ Bringing unauthorized mate- 
rial (like cell phones or sophisti- 
cated calculators) that might 
contain answers into exams. 

Generally, the professor is the 
first arbiter. If she or he feels that 
academic integrity has been com- 
promised, the suspicion is formal- 
ly sent to the associate dean, who 
is the code administrator. The 
code administrator meets with the 
student and decides if the charge 


Naomi Klein 


is upheld. If it is, the student may 
lose full or partial marks for the 
course, or be required to take addi- 
tional credits. 

Students can appeal this deci- 
sion to a larger academic hearing 
panel that includes student and 
professor representatives and is 
chaired by a lawyer. This panel's 
decision is final, except for possi- 
ble procedural challenges. 

Morin was the JMSB code 
administrator for three years and 
strongly believes that students 


should be made more aware of 


their responsibilities with respect 
to the Code. 

She expects to evaluate the 
campaign’s success by monitor- 
ing the number and type of mis- 
conduct cases that arise in the 
future. 
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Embrace ambiguity 
in math and in life 





Professor William Byers suggests that teachers acknowledge the creative side of their discipline. 


BARBARA BLACK 


Bill Byers was taken aback by the 
critical reception to his first 
book: “It’s quite extraordinary!” 
How Mathematicians Think: 
Using Ambiguity, Contradiction 
and Paradox to Create Mathemat- 
ics was published by Princeton 
University Press in June. It was 
promptly taken up as the main 
selection of the Scientific 
American book club for June, and 
the Chronicle of Higher Education 
asked him to write a full-page arti- 
cle for their Aug. 3 review section. 
There was a glowing review in the 
British publication New Scientist. 


In an article in the Notices of 


the American Mathematical Soci- 
ety, Reuben Hersh congratulates 
the author for stating an impor- 
tant truth: “You can’t quite say 
that nobody has said this before. 
But nobody has said it before in 
this all-encompassing, coherent 
way, and in this readable, crystal- 
clear style” 

What Byers says is that math 
needs a new image. Most of us, 
even mathematicians, think it 
provides the very model of linear, 
logical, rational thinking. 
Engineers, physicists, lawyers, 
psychologists all use numbers to 
make their arguments seem 


“more true.” Yet math is full of 


delicious ambiguity; it’s a field 
ripe for imaginative speculation. 
The equation | + 1 = 2 is a case 


in point. “The numbers | and 2 
are in fact extremely deep and 
important ideas, Byers said. 
“They are basic to science and 
religion, to perception and cogni- 
tion. While | represents unity, 2 
represents duality. What could 
be more fundamental?” 

Doing mathematics often 
entails acknowledging ambigui- 
ty, and then trying to resolve it. 
Concordia’s own John McKay has 
become famous for identifying 
problems at the highest level, but 
even for a student struggling 
with an unfamiliar math con- 
cept, a little light bulb seems to 
go on when she or he “gets it” 

For Byers, “getting it” occurs in 
many ways, not only in mathemat- 
ics. Once you start looking for 
ambiguity, it’s everywhere, from 
quantum physics to Shakespeare. 

“Ambiguity, as I use the term, is 
no great mystery; it is present in 
every joke. A joke typically has two 
conflicting points of view, one of 
which is not explicit. The conflict 
is resolved by ‘getting the joke.” 

An interview with Byers about 
ambiguity in math soon turns 
into a lively discussion of politics, 
religion, marriage and poetry. 
For example, a metaphor like “All 
the world’s a stage” is ambiguous. 

“Of course the world is not 
actually a stage, so logically the 
statement is false” Byers 
explained. “Yet on another level, 
the metaphor reveals a deeper 


meaning. Even 1 + 1 = 2 can be 
thought of as a metaphor in that 
way, with a deeper meaning wait- 
ing to be revealed” 

That Byers should think this 
way is no surprise. Throughout 
his career he has demonstrated a 
healthy appetite for the humani- 
ties. “I have this strong romantic 
bent,’ he admitted. 

He was the principal for eight 
years of Lonergan College, an 
outgrowth of the former Loyola 
College. In the program, students 
studied one historical personali- 
ty in depth throughout the year, 
such as Galileo or Dostoevsky. It 
was his long association with 
Lonergan that got him writing 
prose. 

Byers intended this book for 
the intelligent layman, but also 
for his own colleagues, because 
he feels many of them need a 
wake-up call. Many of them are 
infecting their students with 
their own deadening rationality. 
“Mathematics is often badly 
taught,’ he said. 

When students can’t under- 
stand a concept, they and their 
teachers tend to think they're 
just not very smart. They may 
have excelled in math early in 
their education, but faced with 
an unfamiliar idea, they freeze 
and retreat to the concepts they 
know. “But in order to learn 
something new, you have to give 
something up.” 
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ACCOLADES 


Congratulations to Jane Stewart (CSBN Psychology), who has been 
named an Officer of the Order of Canada. 





Non 


James Pfaus, a researcher in the Centre for Studies in Behavioral 
Neurobiology, was quoted in a New York Times article on the positive 
aspects of rats. Rats know what good sex is and what bad sex is? 
Pfaus said. And unlike some humans, “they don't lie” 


Nove 


Naomi Grunzeweig, who is doing her PhD under the supervision 
of Dale M. Stack in the Centre for Research in Human 
Development, won an award in the CIHR research poster competi- 
tion that was part of a conference held in June. It was called 
“Autonomy and mutuality during middle childhood in high-risk fam- 
ilies: Links to aggression, social withdrawal, and child outcomes 


across generations, 
XQ 


Congratulations to Stylianos Perrakis (Finance), who was named 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada. 


\@Q* 


The annual conference of the Canadian College and University Mail 
Management Association was held at Concordia from May 9 to 11. 
Hosted by Des O'Neill, of Facilities Management, this conference 
brought together the managers of mail, receiving and printing oper- 
ations from 21 universities, colleges and institutions across the 
country. “Of particular interest this year was a clarification of legal 
aspects surrounding specific segments of the mailing industry, as 
well as a renewed commitment from Canada Post to recognize uni- 
versities as a separate sector and dedicate resources where needed? 
O'Neill told the Journal. 


\@~ 


Congratulations to Adam Radomsky, who won a 2007 Canadian 
Psychological Association President's New Researcher Award. 


N@* 


Sociologist William Reimer was interviewed by Dave Bronstetter 
on CBC's All in a Weekend on Aug, 19, He recounted his experience 
as a junior faculty member conducting field work in Cap St. Ignace, 
Que., and how the warm welcome given his family influenced the 
direction of his career. Now leading the second phase of the New 
Rural Economy project, he says small towns need not wither and 
die, and are crucial to the long-term health of Canada. 


Yox« 


Howard Davies, an alumnus 
and part-time lecturer in design, 
is one of the winners of the New 
Silk Road competition for design 
ideas expressing Chinas cultural 
links with Europe for a park in 
Xian, China, the city of the 
ancient terra cotta warriors. 
Davies is one of the principal 
architects in the Montreal design 
firm Atelier Big City. The submis- 
sion was based on Jewish cultur- 
al contributions. 


~@* 


Norman Ravvin (Canadian Jewish Studies) and Sherry Simon 
(Etudes frangaises), with Pierre Anctil, have published New Readings 
of Yiddish Montreal / Traduire le Montréal Yiddish (University of 
Ottawa Press), derived from a conference they organized at 
Concordia. 


No 


Marc Gervais (Film Studies, Emeritus) was in demand for inter- 
views when Ingmar Bergman died this summer. He has been analyz- 
ing and teaching the Swedish director's oeuvre for more than 50 
years, and was the first film critic to interview Bergman in English. 
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IN MEMORIAM 








Arts and 
Science Gail Guthrie Valaskakis 
passed away on July 19 in Ottawa 
from complications due to lung 
cancer. 

As the daughter of a Chippewa 
father and a Dutch-American 
mother, born on Indian land in 
Lae du Flambeau, Wisconsin, 
Gail attended a federal Indian 
school and strongly identified as 
a First Nations person. She 
earned her MA at Cornell 
University in Theatre Arts and 
her PhD (Communications) at 
McGill University. 

Gail joined Concordia’s 
Department of Communication 
Studies in 1968 and became full 
professor in 1990. As a teacher, 
she was an inspiration and acted 
as a mentor to many graduate 
students who would go on to 
become prominent scholars. 
While in the Department of 
Communication Studies, she 
introduced courses on 
Intercultural Communications, 
Media and Cultural Context, and 
Communications in the 
Canadian North. 

She entered education admin- 
| istration as a vice-dean in the 

late 1980s and was appointed 


Former Dean of 


Gail Guthrie Valaskakis, 1939-2007 


Dean of the Arts and Science 
Faculty in 1992, where she spent 
one term before retirement. She 
helped establish the 
Joint 
Program in Communications 
with UQAM and the Université 
de Montréal, as well as the 
Concordia Native Education 
Centre. 

Two years after retiring from 
Concordia in 1998, and upon the 
completion of her book of essays, 
Indian Country: Essays on Con- 
temporary Native Culture 
(Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier 
University Press), Gail became 
the research director of the 
Aboriginal Healing Foundation, 
where she supervised hundreds 
of studies across the country and 
brought to the organization her 
range of knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

She had a great impact on the 
Canadian health and social wel- 
fare communities, and on the 
development of aboriginal 
media. Without a doubt, her 
vision of equity, fairness, and 
social justice has contributed to 
the development of new federal 
practices and policies. 

An intellectual pioneer, Gail 


Inter- 


University Doctoral 





BARBARA BLACK 


In the year of your death, the gov- 
ernment is going to take a gigantic 
bite out of your life savings, but you 
can do an end run around the tax 
man by including the university in 
your will. 

Supposing at the time of your 
death your income is $50,000 and 
there is $250,000 in your RRSP. 
Because the residue of your RRSP 
is taxable in the year of your death, 
that’s $300,000 in total. Subtract 
roughly $20,000 in exemptions and 


you have $280,000 in taxable 
income. 
Congratulations. You have 


posthumously jumped into the 
48-per-cent tax bracket, and your 
loved ones will have to pay a 
whopping $135,000 to the govern- 
ment before seeing any of their 
inheritance. 

If you gave $135,000 of your 
RRSP to Concordia, you would 
reduce your taxable income to 
$145,000 and pay the government 
only $50,000. An endowment 


was the first to use the work of 
Harold Innis to frame her north- 
ern communications research. 
She was the first scholar to intro- 
duce aboriginal issues into the 
field of international cultural 
studies. 

The vision she brought to 
research at the Aboriginal Healing 
Foundation had much to do with 
the recent agreement negotiated 
between the federal government 
and those who had suffered from 
the sexual abuse and violence 
imposed on them at mission 


_ schools across the country. 


Gail was a founding member 
of Manitou College, the first post- 
secondary institution in eastern 
Canada designed for aboriginal 
students. She also helped create 
the Native Friendship Centre of 
Montreal and used her skills to 
establish Waseskun House, a 
halfway house north of Montreal 
that has grown into a healing 
lodge for native men in trouble 
with the law. 

Gail won a_ National 
Aboriginal Achievement Award 
in 2002, and received an hon- 
orary doctorate from the 
University of Ottawa in 2005. 

She is mourned by her twin 





Leave behind a legacy 


established in your name would 
generate scholarships in perpetu- 
ity, and many students would 
remember you with gratitude. 

Here's the key: If you name the 
university as a beneficiary in your 
will, the value of the asset trans- 
ferred becomes a tax credit appli- 
cable to tax payable in the year of 
death as well as the preceding year. 

Statistically, only five to six per 
cent of Canadians provide 
bequests to charity, although 33 
to 50 per cent could afford to. 
Since the average bequest is 
around $30,000, millions of dol- 
lars are lost to hospitals, arts 
foundations and universities. The 
pity is that many people would 
like to provide a bequest, but they 
just don’t know how. 

Director of Planned Giving Alex 
Carpini, who spent nearly 30 years 
in intergenerational financial plan- 
ning before coming to Concordia, 
relishes the task of helping people 
understand the implications of 
planning their wills. He and the 
Planned Giving Committee can 


demystify the process by explain- 
ing how to minimize your tax 
payable and maximize your oppor- 
tunity to give. 

The committee is a team of 
expert alumni — lawyers, notaries 
and financial planners — ready to 
offer expertise to anyone who 
intends to leave a gift to the uni- 
versity. 

“We know how important it is 
for benefactors to be assured that 
their gift will be used for their 
intended purposes, so we make 
sure the text of the bequest is accu- 
rate; Carpini told the Globe and 
Mail recently. “With the support of 
alumni, we are able to get the best 
available advice at a fraction of the 
usual cost. We have 150,000 alum- 
ni. It's a very big pool to draw on? 

Your gift can even reduce your 
taxes right away, while youre alive. 
Through an annuity or a charitable 
remainder trust, you can transfer 
specific assets to Concordia but 
continue to receive the income on 
them throughout your life. 

You can transfer an invest- 





Gail Valaskakis in 2002. 


OLOHd 3114 





sons, Paris and Ion, her partner 
Stan, and many close friends 
and colleagues across the 
country. On Sept. 2, Gail's ashes 
were spread over Lac du 
Flambeau after a memorial cer- 
emony in the local church. 


Lorna Rorn, 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 





ment to a charity, or name the 
university as the beneficiary of 
your insurance policy or your 
retirement plan. These direct 
designations will not be subject 
to probate tax. 

When you draft your will, the 
gift can be expressed as a dollar 
amount or as a percentage of the 
estate value. If your will has 
already been drawn up, you can 
simply add a codicil, or addendum, 
stating your intention to give to the 
university. 

Carpini said the codicil should 
be written in your own hand, and 
not be witnessed. “Don't put it in a 
safety deposit box; just put it some- 
where safe but accessible to your 
family: 

If you intend to leave a gift to 
Concordia, you should let the uni- 
versity know your intentions. You 
will become a member of the 
Heritage Society, which has been 
established to recognize donors 
and their generosity. You can reach 
Alex Carpini and his staff at exten- 
sion 8945. 


Richard Diubaldo, 
1940-2007 


Historian, emeritus professor 
and administrator Richard 
Diubaldo died on July | after 
a courageous struggle with 
cancer. 

He taught at Acadia, Carleton 
and McGill Universities and the 
State University of New York, 
as well as at Concordia, whose 
history department he joined 
in 1968. 

He headed  Concordia’s 
Centre for Mature Students 
from 1981 to 1988. He was 
named Director of the Centre 
for Continuing Education in 
1992, and in 2000 was named 
Director of Recruitment. He 
retired in 2002. 

He wrote three books, includ- 
ing a prize-winning study of 
Arctic explorer Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. In retirement, he 
taught in Mexico, where he 
worked on a documentary 
called Arctic Dreamer. 

Our condolences go out to 
his son Philip and daughter | 
Anne-Marie. A memorial serv- 
ice was held on Sept. 7 in the 

i 


Loyola Chapel. 
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Photography as the art of memory 


BARBARA BLACK 


A childhood game gave art histori- 
an Martha Langford a metaphor 
— and title — for her latest book. 

In Scissors, Paper, Stone: Expres- 
sions of Memory in Contemporary 
Photographic Art (McGill Queen's 
University Press), she uses the inter- 
sections of the three objects (scis- 
sors cul paper, paper covers stone, 
stone blunts scissors) to stand for 
the ways artists are working. 

“Translating the game to con- 
temporary photography, scissors 
becomes the joust between 
remembering and forgetting; 
paper, the meeting ground for 
memory and imagination; and 
stone, the relationship between 
memory and history: 

Langford is perhaps the pre- 
eminent historian of contempo- 
rary Canadian art photography. A 
native of Ottawa, she attended 


NSCAD, the Nova Scotia College of 


Art and Design, and briefly consid- 
ered herself a photographer, but 
soon realized her real talents lay in 
writing and curating. 

She worked for 18 years in 
Ottawa, starting at the Still 
Photography Division of the 
National Film Board, and suc- 
ceeded its director, Lorraine 
Monk. When the NFB shut down 
the photo division, she founded 
the Canadian 
Contemporary Photography in 
1985 and saw it through to the 
opening of its quarters next to the 
Chateau Laurier in 1992. 

Langford left the Museum in 
1994 to complete her doctorate. 
She spent the next decade happily 
writing, teaching and curating in 


Museum of 


Montreal. She joined Concordia's 
Art History Department in 2004, 
while acting as Artistic Director 
for Le 2005 Mois de la Photo festi- 
val, Image and Imagination. 

Her McGill doctoral thesis on 
amateur Canadian photography 
became a book, Suspended Con- 
versations: The Afterlife of Memory 
in Photographic Albums (2001, 
McGill-Queen’s UP). Scissors, 
Paper, Stone picks up the threads 
of that discourse and develops its 
insights in relation to professional 
photographers. 

The teaching of Canadian pho- 
tography seems to be roughly 
where the teaching of Canadian 
literature in the 1950s. 
Langford holds up an American 
textbook to illustrate. “I teach 
from this book, and I show photo- 
graphs of the U.S. Civil War in my 
classes. Scant population and 
proximity to the U.S. have kept us 
from developing our own authori- 
tative teaching materials. 

“While Canada has accumulated 
all manner of images that Western 
photographic history enjoys, it has 
been slow to forge the canon? 
Langford writes in her introduc- 
tion to Scissors, Paper, Stone. 
“Perhaps, instead of chronology or 
hagiography, a Canadian photo- 
graphic history needs the frame- 
work of a memoriography: 

People started keeping photo- 
graphic albums in the 1860s. As 
Langford showed in her first book, 
these albums were an extension of 
the oral tradition, a new way of 
telling stories. 

In the 1960s, artists became 
interested in the photographic ver- 
nacular, a movement called the 


was 





Martha Langford has written a beautifully nuanced book about contem- 
porary Canadian art photography. 


snapshot aesthetic. It was an era of 
intense subjectivity; many artists 
saw themselves as journalists, 
photographing the world through 
a highly personalized lens. 

Then postmodernism expanded 


photographic studies by drawing 
attention to elements that had 
been overlooked. Photography 
could be seen as distorting memo- 
ry, or misleading, even lying to the 
observer. In this atmosphere, the 


CAYSTOMONBOG MAYONY 


conventional compendium of the 
biographies of great photographers 
with their representative works 
came under increasing suspicion. 

Scissors, Paper, Stone seems to 
redress the balance, pointing to 
the undeniable role memory plays 
in photography and the ways 
artists have been remaking and 
layering images to create new 
interpretations of the past. The 
book is steeped in the insights of 
cognitive psychology, which treats 
memory-work as the unlocking of 
the unconscious. 

The section called Scissors 
shakes up our ideas of the fixed 
photographic image. The section 
called Paper looks at the material 
of photographs, the transparency 
of the image, in a memorable 
phrase, “correlating the mediated 
image with the waking dream’ 
Stone is about the engravings of 
history, and the role of photo- 
graphs as a historical record. 

The book is filled with photos, 
some of them by photographers 
with Concordia connections such 
as Genevieve Cadieux, Raymonde 
April and Evergon. 

Asked how she likes her post at 
Concordia, Langford’s reaction is 
swift: “It’s superb! There's bottom- 
less support for research and 
[other work], and it’s constantly 
developing” 

She's glad students are encour- 
aged to study Canadian art history. 
She values the proximity of the 
department to the photography 
school, and the fact that her col- 
league Sandra Paikowsky is the 
founding publisher and managing 
editor of the Journal of Canadian 
Art History. 





Statistical picture highlights importance of retention 


KAREN HERLAND 


Two years of surveys and focus 
groups is helping Brad Tucker, 
Director of Institutional Planning, 
develop a clearer picture of 
Concordia in numbers, graphs, 
and ideas as seen by people both 
inside and outside the Concordia 
community. 

“What is really striking is how 
content students are with the 
quality of their experience at 
Concordia. Students tell us that 
they are getting what they feel 
they want and need; Tucker said. 

These results are consistent 
across the board. Grad students 
are enthusiastic about recom- 
mending the university. “Students 


love being here,” Tucker said. 

Our determination to be an 
approachable university, one that 
provides opportunities that other 
institutions might not, brings a 
unique set of challenges. “We are 
helping people in ways that 
require more from the institution. 
More in terms of time, in terms of 
mentorship and in terms of peer 
support? 

Those intangibles are not easily 
measured, nor are they adequate- 
ly taken into account in the cur- 
rent method used for funding 
higher education in Quebec. “We 
take the hand were dealt and we 
give students as good an experi- 
ence as we possibly can” 

Overall, students who initially 


choose Concordia tend to think 
that this is a good fit for them, and 
they stay here. We have impressive 
results in terms of how quickly our 
graduates find work either in or 
related to their field of study. We 
also are doing well in terms of 
fundraising. Donations have 
increased, and  Concordia’s 
endowment has risen to over 


-$2,300 per full-time student equiv- 


alent. 

But Tucker acknowledges that 
there is much that Concordia 
must do to improve. “Students 
may be satisfied with their experi- 
ence here, but we will neverthe- 
less continue to enrich their expe- 
rience significantly: 

Indeed, Concordia is poised for 


growth and change. For instance, 
the university is aggressively 
working to increase its research 
profile. 

“The opportunity to work with 
professors who are internationally 
acknowledged experts is an excit- 
ing one that we want to be able to 
offer to more students. 

“We have enough data to get 
started. The question is always, 
what do we do first?” Tucker sees 
retention (“generally, not just stu- 
dents, but also professors and 
staff”) as a key issue in the coming 
years. 

“While the entire Concordia 
community is essential to our suc- 
cess, full-time professors act as 
key drivers. They bring in external 


funding and establish national 
and international teaching and 
research profiles that drive gradu- 
ate student enrolment and, in 
turn, raise the university's reputa- 
tion and profile” Thus, finding 
ways to ensure that Concordia 
provides these professors with an 
environment in which they can 
thrive is also a priority. 

Tucker is optimistic that the 
current strategic initiative process 
will provide opportunities for the 
Concordia community to work 
together to develop a roadmap 
that will help us get to where we 
would like to be. 

“We need to feel like we are all 
working together towards com- 
mon goals, 
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KAREN HERLAND 


The end of August is often spent soaking 
up the last few days of sun at the cottage, 
taking a dip in the lake and enjoying the 
rustle of wind in the leaves. 

Students in BIOL 451 get the sun, lake 
and the leaves, but their pace is a little 
more frenetic as they cram a full plant 
ecology course into two weeks at the 
Vanier College field station near Lachute. 

Paul Widden has been teaching the 
course for almost three decades. “The only 
way to really appreciate the plant commu- 
nity is to immerse yourself in it. Not just 
visit it in the day and then go home at 
night? 

Students combine nightly lectures with 
days spent in the bush about a half-hour's 
hike from the field station. 

Students are responsible for describing 
a slice of forest, a task complicated by rock 
faces, raspberry brambles and steep slopes 
of the forest floor. Widden sees the some- 
times difficult terrain as part and parcel of 
the field experience. 

“This way, when youre asked to do this 
kind of work, you'll know what to expect? 
The hands-on opportunity attracts geog- 
raphy students, as well as those studying 
biology and ecology. 

Each year, up to 16 students register to 
track the plant life on a plot of land. To do 
so, they are equipped with an operational 
definition of a tree (two cm. in diameter), 
basic instructions on how to differentiate 
between tree species, and tools to keep 
track of what they find. 

The evening lectures provide clues on 
how to tell a basswood from an elm or a fir 
tree from a spruce. They are expected to 
use the Latin names, since a “lime tree” in 
the U.K. bears no resemblance to the tree 
given that name in North America. 

The more attention students pay to 
whether leaves’ edges are serrated or 
smooth and if their veins cut to the ends of 
the leaves or curve up to the point, not to 








CLASSACTION 


Watch this space over the academic year for profiles of unusual and innovative courses. If you know of one youd like to share with us, email cjournal@alcor.concordia.ca 


When the classroom expands to the outdoors 








Although this scene looks inviting, the task of cataloguing each plant from ground to sky is more than a little daunting. 


mention variations in shape, growth pat- 
terns and bark texture, the more confusing 
it becomes. But soon they are able to tell 
one species from another and are collect- 
ing the data they will need to chart 
changes in the forest in “their” territory. 
The lectures expand to include more com- 
plicated methodological training. 

Students share meal-planning and 
preparation duties in addition to their 
research. 

Once they return to the city, the stu- 





dents have another four weeks to write 
five scientific papers based on their data. 
Besides the data on their forest transect, 
students will also discuss a lawn-mapping 
project, forest diversity and how plant 
species adapt to their forest environments. 
Students will write about patterns they 
determine in how plants grow, and how 
that growth is affected by natural condi- 
tions like sun exposure due to the con- 
struction of roads or buildings. 

“The land we use is municipally owned, 


so we have no control over tree-cutting or 
other changes,’ Widden says. 

Natural phenomena like ice storms, 
beaver dams or insect infestations may 
have as profound an impact on the growth 
of a forest as human interference. 
“Everyone can see patterns, but the real 
trick is seeing if assumptions stand up to 
scientific scrutiny: 

Although fire, flood and ice dramatically 
change the scenery, Widden sees these as 
opportunities for forest renewal. 
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Giuseppe Valiante at the Berlin Holocaust Memorial. 


Haunting tour of war sites 
was a goal since childhood 


Giuseppe Valiante went to 
Germany and Poland this sum- 
mer under the sponsorship of 
Canadian Jewish Campus Life 
and the Canadian Centre for 
Diversity. It was a trip designed 
specifically for 
young people. 

Valiante, a third-year journal- 
ism and communications stu- 
dent who is editor in chief of 
The Link this year, said he had 
wanted to make such a trip for 
many years. He went on a spon- 
sored trip to Israel 
December. 

This summer's trip took him 
and another Concordia student 
to half a dozen concentration 
camps, Holocaust memorial 
sites, and sites of mass graves in 
the forests. 


non-Jewish 


last 


“The last night of the trip? 
Valiante told the Journal, “one of 
the participants came out and 
said that he felt ashamed to be 
on the trip because his grandfa- 
ther was a Nazi. 

“When he was visiting gas 
chambers and saw piles of 
human hair at museums, all he 
could think about was the pic- 
ture of his grandfather in a Nazi 
uniform. After he finished 
speaking, a granddaughter of 
survivors who was also on the 
trip went over and hugged him. 

“Also, two people from 
Rwanda came on the trip. It was 
very moving to hear one of them 
tell stories of having to walk 
through a river with his family 
as body parts floated nearby” 

BARBARA BLACK 
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Confessions of a volcano junkie 


WENDY SMITH a 
While the rest of us were tucking 
ourselves into bed this summer, 
one professor was laying out his 
sleeping bag on an unlikely mat- 
tress: the most active volcano in 
the world. 

Chris DeVries, of the 
Department of Geography, 
Planning and Environment, spent 
10 days in June with a team of three 
geology students from across 
Canada visiting Mt. Stromboli and 
Mt. Etna in Italy. 

“There's something about sleep- 
ing on an active volcano,’ says 
DeVries. “It's dynamic and unpre- 
dictable, such a large-scale force 
compared to you. You put up your 
tent knowing it could erupt at any 
time. Even if an eruption isn’t like- 
ly, there's always a sense of unease? 

It's aa profession whose occupa- 
tional hazards include inhaling 
poisonous gases and being struck 
by bits of flying molten rock 
known in geology parlance as 
“blocks and bombs.’ There's also 
the possibility of getting lost, 
stranded, or buried in a landslide. 
Several prominent volcanologists 
have died in the course of their 
fieldwork. 

Although DeVries and his team 
camped out in full view of the 
active craters on Mt. Etna, they 
didn’t witness any actual erup- 





Chris DeVries in front of Mt. Stromboli in Italy. 


tions. 

“It's the Murphy’s Law of vol- 
canology that you always arrive 
one day after an eruption or leave 
the day before; he jokes. But the 
group was still able to observe the 
hallmarks of volcanic activity: 
plumes of sulphur dioxide gas 
escaping from craters, and solidi- 
fied blocks and bombs from the 
most recent eruptive episode. 

DeVries teaches an introductory 
course in plate tectonics at 
Concordia, but for him, volcanolo- 


gy is more than just a vocation — 
it’s “an addiction” The first time he 
ever witnessed an eruption, he was 
hooked. He remembers the cloying 
heat, the distinctive smell of sul- 
phur, the Rice Krispies-like pop- 
ping of lava crystallizing. “It's a life- 
changing experience.’ 

The _ self-described volcano 
junkie does plan on hosting more 
expeditions to South America and 
Indonesia, and hopes to bring 
interested Concordia students 
along for the ride. 


Engineering students aim high 





Our engineering students more than held their own at May's Canadian Aeronautics and Space Institute (CASI) 
Free Flight Competition. Although this was our first year at the event, we placed a very respectable third place. 

The competition was held at Gananoque Airport in Ontario, and the team was made up of Gergo Széles 
(president of the CASI Concordia branch), Ching Kit Li (competition officer of the branch), and CASI members 
Harriet Laryea, Chantelle Lewis, Duc Hop Tran, Wendy Chan and Jonathan Tse. Their winning entry had been 
developed as a capstone project last year. : 
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Films take off 


The Mel Hoppenheim School of 
Cinema’s Best of the Fest screen- 
ing has sent its students up, up 
and away. 

For Jeannette Pope and Zoe 
Mapp, this meant a 
After a 
reception from the school, the 
pair's Birth of the Smoked Meat, 
won the Kodak Imaging Award in 
the student section of the 2006 
Montreal Film Festival. 


trip to 


Cannes. spectacular 


The prize included a trip to the 
Cannes Film Festival and a 
chance for the young directors to 
get exposure that might other- 
wise be unattainable. “It was the 
most emotional feeling” reflects 
Pope, “seeing our low-budget, 
undergrad, simple black-and- 
white film projected onto this 
huge screen at the world’s biggest 
festival? 

With all the networking oppor- 
tunities at Cannes, Pope and Mapp 
were able to schedule Birth of the 


Engineer 


Sandu Baciu, a recent graduate 
from the department of Civil 
Engineering, is one of the winners 
of Google's Build Your Campus in 
3D Competition. Using Google's 
SketchUp program, he created a 
detailed, three-dimensional image 
of Loyola campus that can be 
viewed using Google Earth. 

Baciu entered the contest in 
April. He decided to go it alone 
instead of working in a team. “I 
didn’t want to create problems 
since my free time is very limited. 
Also, I didn’t know if I could finish 
on time since the deadline was 
very close.” But finish he did, and 
emerged as the only Canadian 


yA Slane 


by ar VEiRa 


Smoked Meat into festivals in 
Mexico and Italy, with screenings 
at Montreal's Goethe Institute and 
at the Cinématéque québécoise in 
September (www.mappope.com/). 

Pope is proud of her school, and 
thanks her teacher Marielle 
Nitoslawska, who “pushed us so 
hard to get the film out? 

Being in the Mel Hoppenheim 
Film Festival took Jean-Guillaume 
Bastien in a different direction: up. 

Bastien’s most recent project, 
Les Acteurs Amoureux, is featured 
in Air Canada’s enRoute Student 
Film Festival. Selected movies are 
broadcast on Air Canada flights, 
and Bastien’s work is among the 
chosen few. 

“It’s great just to be nominated? 
Bastien says. “As a filmmaker, you 
worry that you'll finish a project 
and it will just sit in your closet. 
This exposure is amazing” 

Les Acteurs Amoureux started 
out as a final-year project, and 








Still shot from Jean-Guillaume Bastien’s prize-winning film, Les Acteurs Amoureux. 


eventually became one of the “Best 
of the Fest’ It was at that screening 
that a scout from the Young Cuts 
film festival approached Bastien 
and urged him to submit his proj- 
ect to the enRoute festival. 

Now Bastien’s movie is being 
seen by millions of Air Canada 
travellers and online movie buffs 


wins Google contest 


winner — one of seven to claim 
the grand prize. 

Working only on weekends at a 
Chapters store in Pointe Claire, 
Baciu managed to put together his 
detailed image of Loyola in a mere 
month. “I spent three to four 
hours per weekend day, he 
remembers “working up to the 
last moment? 

The hard work that he put in 
was worth it. With the winning 
teams announced on July 10, 
Baciu learned that he would be 
taking part in the unbelievable 
grand prize: a trip to Google's 
headquarters in Mountain View 
California, to participate in a 


workshop with 3D modelling 
experts. 

For three days in August, Baciu 
participated in presentations and 
workshops, in what he calls ‘A trip 
to remember: Not only did compe- 
tition winners get licenses for 
Google products and job offers, 
but they also had the chance to 
speak with Larry Page and Sergey 
Brin: Google's co-founders. 

For Baciu, learning how to use 
Google products and software was 
only the beginning. The experi- 
ence itself was a reward. 

“L learned that if you believe in 
yourself, you can win’ 

SARAH RYELAND 





Sandu Baciu’s 3D Loyola Campus earned him a prize and trip to Google headquarters. 


(www.enroutemag.com/film/). 
Festival judges include celebrities 
such as Atom Egoyan, Denise 
Robert and Donald Sutherland. 
With these industry powerhouses 
on board, the level of recognition 
for student filmmakers is unprece- 
dented. 

The festival comes to a close at 


the end of October in Toronto, 
with prizes, including a Ford 
Escape hybrid and other goodies. 
But Bastien isn’t concerned about 
prizes. “Honestly, winning isn't 
really on my mind. When you get 
to the festival, you're just happy to 
be there” 

SARAH RYELAND 
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Rewarding work with 
teenaged newcomers 


Jacques Geleyn spent the summer working with asylum-seekers. He had a 
Community Service Certificate from Concordia and was going to volunteer 
at the downtown YMCA when he was offered a summer job as assistant 
coordinator of a Y youth program. 

The Covered Garden provides community integration services for asy- 
lum-seekers and newcomers. Thanks to funding under the Canada 
Summer Jobs initiative, the YMCA created three summer jobs under this 
program: one to work with adults, a second with children, and the third, 
dedicated to adolescents. 

Jacques’ responsibilities included coordinating activities for adolescents 
aged 12 to 17, and supervising a team of volunteers. He also presented edu- 
cational and creative workshops and planned sport, leisure, cultural and 
educational activities and outings. 

Jacques wanted to be there for them not as an authority figure, but as a 
friend. “Canada is really different from what they're used to? he said. “Some 
of them find it difficult to integrate in a culture so different from their own’? 

There is a constant turnover of asylum-seekers, who remain in the pro- 
gram for only a month. Most do not speak English or French. Many come 
from Mexico, while others come from Colombia, Haiti, or Africa. 

The experience helped Geleyn develop his planning skills, enhance his 
knowledge of the community, and gain a broader understanding of other 
cultures. Now he’s back in his psychology program, but he hopes to contin- 
ue working with adolescents in the YMCA’s Covered Garden, either as a 
summer student or as a volunteer. 

“This summer job has been an important experience for me} he said. “It 
confirmed what I want to do for the rest of my life: to work with adolescents” 


Theatre designers went to Prague 


About 20 students from all three years of the theatre design program went 
to the Czech Republic this summer for the Prague Quadrennial, an exposi- 
tion of the best in design (costumes, sets, lighting, etc.) for the theatre. 

The students raised their own financing for the trip. The sparkplug 
behind their trip was professor Raymond Marius Boucher, who designed 
Canadian exhibits at the last edition four years ago. Theatre chair Eric 
Mongerson attended, and said, “It was exciting to see our graduates, 
now working or at other schools, meeting with our current students,’ 


KAREN HERLAND 


After nearly four years of fundrais- 
ing, Witness was able to bring 30 
human rights defenders from 
around the globe to benefit from 
Concordia’s Loyola digital produc- 
tion facilities for the first-ever 
Video Advocacy Institute (VAI). 

The training program taught the 
advocates how to use digital video 
technology to “change practices, 
policies and law, according to VAI 
coordinator Kelly Matheson. 

The VAL was developed ‘by 
Witness, a human rights organiza- 
tion that gives activists the tools to 
record human rights violations and 
to bring that evidence to decision- 
makers. 

From July 15 to 27, Concordia’s 
Communication Studies program 
and Documentation Centre host- 
ed the event, offering access to 
classroom, studios and editing 
suites along with logistical plan- 
ning and coordination. 

Witness developed the program 
to bring the participants here for 
two weeks of intensive skills-build- 
ing. Until now, Witness had offered 
daylong sessions and ongoing sup- 
port to partner groups. 

“We wanted to see how much 
we could pack into two weeks; 
said curriculum developer Sam 
Gregory. “We wanted to teach 
telling stories that make people 
act. I’m sick of the stuff that makes 
people feel depressed’ 

The 30 participants were select- 
ed from nearly 300 people who 


filled out online applications 
describing their experience in 
human rights work and the issues 
they hoped to address. 

“They all shared their hopes, 
dreams and backstories. I was 
inspired by the applications, said 
Matheson. The applicants were 
selected to represent a range of 
issues and regions. Advocates 
from South Africa, Thailand, St. 
Lucia, Hungary — in total, 25 
countries — slept in the Jesuit res- 
idence and devoted 12-hour days 
to learning skills. Almost all bene- 
fited from scholarships covering 
their travel, meals, lodging and the 
course itself. Many received cam- 
era packages at the end, to ensure 
that they can put their knowledge 
to use. 

Members of Concordia’s faculty, 
along with a team of interns, 
taught participants how to shoot, 
frame and edit their work. “This 
has been by far the best experience 
I've had at this university, if not in 
my life” said Andy Morrisson, who 
is finishing his BA _ in 
Communication Studies. “These 
are really amazing people’ 

As one of eight interns, he 
earned credit taking a team of 
three participants to Benny Farm 
to interview some of the residents, 
and showing two different teams 
how to edit the results of their 
interviews. “I felt that I was looked 
upon as a teacher and associate in 
the work of these human rights 
workers,’ Morrisson said. 

Meanwhile, representatives 
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Making video to make change 


Musa Ngubane of South Africa and Dale, a sex workers’ rights advocate from Asia, worked together at the launch 
of the Video Advocacy Institute. 


from Witness shared techniques 
for interviewing people involved 
in politically or socially dangerous 
issues and how to handle media 
interviews themselves. 

Gregory spoke at a panel discus- 
sion held during the VAI. He was 
joined by Hseng Noung, who 
described how the Burmese 
regime has used rape as a weapon 
in the conflict. Flavia Cherry spoke 
of her efforts to ensure that 
women's rights are protected in 


constitutional reform in St. Lucia. 
Musa Ngubane is part of an 
internet community supporting 
gay, lesbian, bisexual and transsex- 
ual (LGBT) rights across Africa. 
She described the prejudice and 
violence faced by many across the 
continent (two women had been 
murdered in Johannesburg just 
before she came to Canada). 
Being at the VAI introduced 
Ngubane to advocates dealing 
with war, poverty, violence and 


unequal access to health services 
around the world, “I used to think 
LGBT issues were the most impor- 
tant, and we faced the most vio- 
lence. Now | understand how 
many problems are out there.’ 
Witness Executive Director 
Gillian Caldwell explained that the 
program and its impact would be 
evaluated carefully. Besides the 
satisfaction of the participants, the 
impact of the training will also be 
monitored over the next months. 








JOTVSSI13 NOL 


Chief of Staff Jonathan Levinson 


and Associate Vice-President 
Roger Cété flipped burgers for stu- 
dents at orientation. 


CS 


DAWN WISEMAN 


If Angelica Novoa has her way, the 
2007-2008 Concordia Student 
Union executive committee will 
leave a lasting mark on the uni- 
versity. The CSU president and 
final year biology student hopes 
that concrete plans for the long 
awaited Concordia student cen- 
tre will be finalized before she 
leaves office 

“We're in talks with the universi- 
ty, and have a site in mind? she 
said, “but it will take consensus to 
move the project forward? 

The proposed building is intend- 
ed to consolidate all services 
offered to students, from jobs and 
housing to health care, and will be 
a joint venture between the CSU 
and the university. 

“We see it as a hub of student 
life” she explained. 

The centre will also include stu- 


U executive thinks 


dent activity space to replace the 
area that was lost last year when 
the Mezzanine was repurposed. 
While clubs can now book some 
exhibition space in the Mezz 
lounge, Novoa said, “We're still 
looking for a viable alternative as a 
hub for student life. There is still no 
replacement and we're waiting to 
see that? 

While space issues are high on 
the priority list, the current CSU 
executive has other ambitious 
plans for the coming year. 

Over the summer they devel- 
oped a communications strategy 
for reaching out to the student 
body and the community at large. 

“There are people at Concordia 
who have no idea that the CSU 
exists,’ said Novoa. “We want to get 
word out about our services and 
get more students involved? 

To this end, they have complete- 
ly overhauled the CSU web site 


(www.csu.gc.ca) and plan to use 
student media resources more 
effectively 

One of the first big pushes was 
advertising this year’s Orientation 
festivities which conclude Sept. 13. 
Orientation culminated with a 
three-day street festival on Mackay 
featuring concerts and a multicul- 
tural food festival. 

Towards the end of September, 
CSU will be inaugurating its new 
legal information clinic. Law stu- 
dents, supervised by a practicing 
lawyer, will provide undergradu- 
ates with advice on topics such as 
housing, employment and con- 
sumer protection. 

Novoa pointed out that “the 
clinic is meant to complement the 
universitys legal services by 
addressing topics it doesn’t cover, 
like immigration” For the pilot 
year, the clinic will open three days 
a week, four hours at a time. 


big 

While services will be exclusive 
to students for the time being, 
Novoa said demand and usage will 
be carefully tracked over the clin- 
ics first year, “We are expecting 
high usage, and there is the poten- 
tial to expand hours and open it up 
to the larger Concordia communi- 
ty in subsequent years.” 

Two other pilot projects the CSU 
is nurturing this year are a subsi- 
dized tutoring service and recre- 
ational learning courses. Both will 
feature students helping students. 

And, if all that wasn’t enough, 
Novoa underlined the CSU's com- 
mitment to advocate for students’ 
rights. “We, along with other stu- 
dent unions in the province, will be 
addressing the end of the tuition 
freeze in Quebec by lobbying the 
provincial government to reinvest 
in education. We really believe that 
accessible education is every per- 
son’s right.” 
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IN BRIEF 





Birth of Student Transition Centre 


As part of the creation of the 
School of General Studies, the 
Centre for Mature Students has 


become part of the operations of 


the Centre for 
Education. 

In what is now known as the 
Student Transition Centre, aca- 
demic advisors are serving not 
only mature students but also 
independent and noncredit stu- 


dents, failed students and those 


Continuing 


considered at risk of failing. 

The CMS office on the Sir 
George Williams Campus, previ- 
ously located in the LB Building, 
is now on the first floor of the 
Faubourg Tower (FB), 1600 Ste 
Catherine St. W (corner Guy). 
The current CMS operation on 
the Loyola Campus is staffed ona 
part-time basis. For more infor- 
mation, please call 514-848-2424, 
ext. 3890. 


Start a business, win a contest 


Want to start a business? How 
about launching it with a free 
trip to Vancouver? 

Enterprize, a new committee 
of the business students associa- 
tion, CASA, wants to invite stu- 
dents in non-business programs 
— arts, the sciences, fine arts 
and engineering — to enter a 
business plan competition. 

The second annual regional 
competition, sponsored by BDC, 
the Business Development Bank 
of Canada, takes place in 
January, and the prize is a trip to 
Vancouver to compete in the 
national competition. The 
national winners will get a cash 
prize to enable them to start 
their business. 


“Last year it was mostly busi- 
ness students, but we realize 
that so many students across the 
faculties have entrepreneurial 


ambitions, said third-year 
accounting major Alexandra 
Komourdjian, a member of 
Enterprize. 


“In an era of big business, we 
are trying still to get students to 
realize the power of dreams and 
determination, and this compe- 
tition is a really great place to 
start!” 

Executive summary work- 
shops, with free advice from 
experts, start this month. For 
more information, contact 
Alexandra Komourdjian at 
a_komour@jmsb.concordia.ca. 


The ethics of style 


Can a fashion statement be 
socially conscious? The theme 
of the first University of the 
Streets Café of the term attract- 
ed students, faculty, designers, 
artists and NDP leader Jack 
Layton, who was campaigning 
in the district. 

The event, held in Mile End at 
the Arts Café on Aug. 27, kicked 
off what looks to be a full year 
for the program. Elizabeth Hunt, 
who has organized the Institute 
for Management and 
Community Development 
Summer Institutes over the last 
two years, has taken over the 
program and has 10 conversa- 
tions scheduled before 
Thanksgiving weekend. 

The launch discussion was 
moderated by Danny Laurenco 
whose boutique, Rien a Cacher, 
sells objects that are locally 


made, environmentally or 
socially conscious and chic, fora 
Plateau crowd. He was joined in 
leading the discussion by Liz 
Suarez Visbal-Ensink, who is 
involved in an international 
loan cooperative encouraging 
women involved in entrepre- 
neurship in developing coun- 
tries. 

The conversation ranged from 
how to source environmentally 
responsible materials to how 
smaller producers can promote 
their creations in the face of bet- 
ter-known and better-resourced 
multinationals. The discussion 
continued at the modEthik ethi- 
cal and fair-trade fashion show, 
held at the SAT on Sept. 7 and 8. 

For more information on 
University of the Streets Café 
events, go to univeafe.org or log 
on to their Facebook group. 





Music on the brain 


The 2007 conference of the Society 
for Music Perception and 
Cognition-attracted nearly 250 par- 
ticipants from all over the world to 
Concordia from July 30 to Aug, 3. 

Concordia psychologist Virginia 
Penhune was active as a presenter 
and moderator, and many of her 
students took part. Penhune is 
using motion capture on a variety 
of musical tasks to learn more 
about motor learning and motor 
control. 

Members of the BRAMS (Brain, 
Music and Sound) project run by 
the Université de Montréal and 
McGill held an elegant open house 
as the conference's welcoming 
reception. Rosemary Mountain, of 


Concordia’s Music Department, 
showed off her Interactive 
Multimedia Playroom in 
Hexagram, and colleague Mark 
Corwin opened the doors of the 
Hexagram Pro Tools Sound Studio. 

Organizer and Concordia music 
professor Christine Beckett said 
motion capture and neuro-imag- 
ing are important tools in the field. 
Functional magnetic resonance 
imaging, or fMRI, is-used to docu- 
ment activities of the brain while 
processing music. 

Beckett added that the field of 
music perception is very hot inter- 
nationally right now. Because of 
work being done at McGill, U de M 
and the Montreal Neurological 


Institute, Montreal is a global epi- 
center, “but until this conference, 
no one was aware of the research 
being done at Concordia. We had 
lively introductions from 
President Lajeunesse and Dean 
Wild that set the tone for a really 
successful conference? 

Television station Thirteen/ 
WNET filmed at the conference for 
a PBS documentary with the 
working title The Music Instinct. 

In January, Beckett will teach a 
new survey course about research 
on music perception and cogni- 
tion that is open to students 
across the university. She can be 
reached at ext. 4711. 


BARBARA BLACK 


A warm tribute to Martin Singer 


On June 20, outgoing Provost Martin 
Singer (right) was recognized for his 
extraordinary dedication at a dinner 
hosted by the President and Peter 
Kruyt, chair of the Board of 
Governors. During his 36-year 
career, Singer advanced student 
recruitment in China, hired more 
than 400 professors, and spear- 
headed the building of the Richard 
J. Renaud Science Complex. 

As Provost, he provided an ambi- 
tious path through the academic 
plan, Moving Ahead. 

A Concordia professor of history 
since 1972, he has kept his passion 
for teaching. He is currently on a 
one-year administrative leave. 





TAs flock to orientation 


KAREN HERLAND 


It's hard enough finding your 
classrooms during the first few 
weeks of school. What if you're 
also expected to mediate 
between disgruntled students 
and their professors, or lead a 
sensitive discussion between 
total strangers? 

Teaching assistants are often 
expected to straddle the roles of 
instructor and student. It is easy 
to get roles confused. The Centre 
for Teaching and _ Learning 
Services (CTLS) offered an orien- 
tation day for TAs just before 
classes started. 

The daylong event was attended 
by 338 TAs, more than double the 
attendance of previous years. A big 
factor in the increase is that 
Engineering and Computer 
Science made certification at the 
event a precondition of signing a 


TA contract this year. 

“It shows a growing commit- 
ment to developing teaching 
skills” said Janette Barrington, 
CTLS teaching consultant. 

According to ENCS Academic 
Affairs Manager Donna Hum, 
being able to demonstrate that all 
of their TAs underwent formal 
training supports the faculty's 
professional status. The faculty 
worked with CTLS and 
Environmental Health and Safety 
to develop a lab safety workshop, 
offered at orientation and other 
points during the first weeks of 
the term. 

Barrington said a preliminary 
review of feedback revealed that 
the panel discussion at the plenary 
session was extremely popular. 

The TAs watched scenarios 
depicting situations they might 
encounter in their new roles and 
then heard Monica Mulrennan 


(Associate Dean, Graduate 
Studies), William Lynch (Associate 
Dean, Undergraduate Programs 
and Student Affairs, ENCS), Jamie 
Mayerovitch (Counselling and 
Development) and a trio of experi- 
enced TAs from different faculties 
explain how they might have han- 
dled the range of situations involv- 
ing violent aggressive and over- 
confident students or insensitive 
professors. 

That discussion was led by John 
Bentley, whose recent appointment 
as Program Coordinator/ 
Instructional Technology Developer 
makes him the newest member of 
the CTLS team. The scenarios stu- 
dents watched were produced at the 
University of Nebraska. 

CTLS may develop their own 
presentations that are more rele- 
vant for students here. Future 
workshops might be divided by fac- 
ulty or held over the academic year. 
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WHAT'SON 


SEPTEMBER 13 TO SEPTEMBER 27 | 
CJOURNAL@ALCOR.CONCORDIA.CA 


Irish Cooking: A History 


Darina Allen, a leader of the slow food movement, will share her expertise in “Irish Cooking: A History.’ She founded 
the renowned Ballymaloe Cooking School, has written several books and is a culinary celebrity in Ireland. Organized 
by Canadian Irish Studies, this lecture promises to make your mouth water. Friday, Sept. 14, at 8 p.m. in the De Séve 
Cinema (LB-123). 





Antiquarian Book Fair 


Looking for some unusual items for your bookshelves? The Montreal Antiquarian Book Fair will take place in the LB 
lobby on Saturday, Sept. 29, from noon to 6 p.m., and Sunday, Sept. 30, from 11 a.m. till 5 p.m. Although general 
admission is $6, students can get in for only $1. This annual fair features a wide selection of collectable books, out- 
of-print, rare and illustrated books, including first editions, and books with exceptional bindings. For more informa- 
tion, call 514-845-5640 or go to http://www.bibliopolis.net/claq/slam-en.htm 


Student Aerospace Forum 


CASI Concordia would like to invite you to attend the sixth annual Student Aerospace Forum (SAF) held at McGill 
on Sept. 14 and 15. The SAF is an opportunity to meet industry representatives, students from all areas of engineer- 
ing and members of university research groups. The event is free for students. Information and registration available 
here: hitp://saf:mcgill.ca/en/index.html 


A dazzling sitar concert 
Ustad Shahid Parvez Khan with Vineet Vyas on Tabla at the D.B. Clarke Theatre on Saturday, Sept. 15 from 8 to 10 
p.m. According to Musicalnirvana.com, Ustad Shahid Parvez Khan is “one of the most important sitar players of his 


generation." The concert is presented by the Kabir Cultural Centre. Admission: $30, $20, $15 (students and seniors) 
Tickets on sale at the door. Information and reservations: 514-586-3148, 514-695-3264, 514-931-0942. 


More items at cjournal.concordia.ca/whatson 


September 27 to October 7, 2007 


* Shuffle 
* Family Fair Day 
* Reunions and more! 


* Abitibi Consolidated Lecture 
* Football Game 
* Faculty Showcase 


For the schedule, visit homecoming.concordia.ca 


UNIVERSITE 
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De Maisonneuve changing, as bike path built 








KAREN HERLAND 


Quartier Concordia continues to 
emerge, as the framework of the 
John Molson School of Business 
building grows higher each week. 

Changes are also well underway 
at ground level. 

The first phase of the reconfig- 
uration of Place Bethune started 
with the replacement of the water 
conduits on the portion of De 
Maisonneuve Boulevard, just 
north of the Norman Bethune 
statue. 

The north side of the new Place 
Bethune will be completed by 


September 2008 and the south side 
by September 2009. 

In the meantime, the city’s plans 
to extend the De Maisonneuve bike 
path from St. Hubert through to 
Westmount are well underway. 

Work on the south side of the 
street will replace the existing 
parking spaces and taxi stand with 
a two-lane bicycle path that will 
ultimately connect the downtown 
campuses of UQAM, McGill, 
Concordia and Dawson College. 

A barrier will separate cyclists 
from cars and new traffic lights will 
be installed to ensure safety of 
pedestrians. 


The sidewalks at the northwest 
and southwest corners of De 
Maisonneuve and Mackay (where 
the Second Cup and Café Depot 
are) will be enlarged to better han- 
dle pedestrian traffic and improve 
safety at the intersection. 

These changes will cut into traf- 
fic flow on De Maisonneuve. 

They coincide with the comple- 
tion of the tunnel under Guy St. 
that will connect the JMSB and EV 
Buildings. 

With that work ended, regular 
traffic circulation will resume on 
Guy St. and buses will no longer be 
rerouted to De Maisonneuve. 


New CRC in political sociology 


Concordia University has been 
awarded a Tier 2 Canada Research 
Chair (CRC) in Political Sociology 
of Global Futures, for Satoshi Ikeda, 
in the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology. 

Ikeda arrived at Concordia in 
July from the University of 
Alberta, where he compared the 
trajectories of 150 countries 
under globalization and exam- 


ined sustainable agriculture in 
rural Alberta via the SARA 
Project. At Concordia, he will 
examine alternatives to the cur- 
rent global economy and politics 
dominated by the U.S.A. and 
global corporations. 

Tier 2 chairs are for exceptional 
emerging researchers. For each 
Tier 2 Chair, the university receives 
$100,000 annually for five years. 


School of Grad Studies review 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

Another challenge is to find more 
financial support for graduate stu- 
dents. Last year, another university 
promised $20,000 per graduate stu- 
dent in ads in the Montreal metro; 
Concordia can offer an average of 
only $5,000. 

While individual researchers have 
racked up a good record of acquiring 
grants, there are opportunities to get 
more infrastructure support, partic- 
ularly from the provincial govern- 
ment. This money generally goes to 
support graduate students working 
with the principal researcher. 

“We already have unique oppor- 
tunities for interdisciplinary train- 
ing at the graduate level, notably the 
PhD in Humanities and SIP (special 
individualized program), and some 
programs are recognized leaders — 
aerospace, building engineering, 


Truly dunked 






oot ee 


ConcordiaPicks, on page 12. 


Did this student get lost on the way to class? Find out under 


psychology, mathematics, public 
policy, communications and jour- 
nalism, administration, accountan- 
cy, studio arts and digital arts, to 
name a few: To build on this suc- 
cess, Dandurand would like to see 
some imaginative program design. 

Her optimism was reflected in the 
warm welcome President Claude 
Lajeunesse extended to several hun- 
dred graduate students at a daylong 
orientation session on Sept. 7. 

“Our determination to become 
a leading Canadian university 
rests on our ability to transfer 
knowledge, he told them. “We 
are here to serve you and make 
sure you succeed? 

The call for comments on the 
future of the School of Graduate 
Studies can be found at news.con- 
cordia.ca, on the left of the page, 
under Administration. 


vas 
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Stingers eke out grid win 





Men's cagers best a Big Ten: The Concordia Stingers men’s basketball 
team beat a U.S. “Big Ten” basketball team, the Fighting Illini, in an exhi- 
bition game at the Concordia gym on Sept. 2. Dynamic brothers Dwayne 
and Damian Buckley, seen in action here, led the Stingers to their 86-82 
win before a sold-out crowd. 


The  sixth-ranked Concordia 
Stingers football team narrowly 
defeated the Bishop’s Gaiters 20-18 


before an: opening night crowd of 


3,500 fans at Concordia Stadium in 
Montreal on Sept. 7. 

The Gaiters tested Concordia’s 
limits most of the game. First they 
jumped out to a 3-0 lead on a 13- 
yard field goal by Josh Maveety at 
4:47 of the first quarter. The 
Stingers tied the game on a 17- 
yard field goal by rookie kicker 
Rene Paredes to make the score 3- 
3 at halftime. 

In the second half, the teams trad- 
ed punches with Concordia, getting 
touchdowns from fullback Blair 
Yachetti on a three-yard run and 
from wide receiver Cory Watson on 
a four-yard catch. Striking for the 
Gaiters were Steve Turner, who took 
a kickoff return back 108 yards, and 
running back Jamal Lee, who scored 
from one-yard out. 

In the end, the difference was kick- 
ing, as Paredes came through for 
Concordia with a 27-yard field goal 
at the start of the fourth quarter. 

The Concordia will play 
across town at the Université de 
Montréal this Saturday, Sept. 15, 
at 1 p.m. Tickets range from $4 
to $10, and children under 12 
are admitted free. For season 
tickets or advance tickets, call 
(514) 848-2424, ext. 3898. 


Former Stinger 
Benjamin dead at 46 


Concordia Sports Hall of Famer 
Nick Benjamin died this summer 
following a lengthy battle with kid- 
ney disease. 

The affable former Stinger 
was one of the greatest players 
to wear a Concordia Stingers 
football uniform. An offensive 
tackle, he was known for his 
aggressive play and speed. At 
285 pounds, he could run 40 
yards in 4.89 seconds. 

His prowess attracted the atten- 
tion of professional teams, includ- 
ing the NFL’s New York Giants, 
who came to Concordia to work 
him out, Benjamin was first overall 
by the Ottawa Rough Riders in the 
1985 CFL draft. He spent nine 
years with the Rough Riders and 
Winnipeg Blue Bombers. 

In 1985, 
Schenley Rookie of the Year in the 
East. Nick was a CFL all-star in 
1988. He played in three Grey Cup 
games and was a member of the 
1990 Grey Cup champion Blue 
Bombers. Nick went on to estab- 
lish a_ post-football career in 


he was named the 


Winnipeg as an entrepreneur and 
youth care worker. 
Benjamin was inducted into 


the Concordia Sports Hall of 


Fame in 2005. His 1982 champi- 


CONCORDIAPICKS 


onship team will be inducted 
into the hall this month. The 
team will also be honored at 
halftime of the Homecoming 
football game on Sept. 29. 


Lloyd Barker named 
soccer coach 


Former Impact star Lloyd 


Barker will take over as coach of 


the Stingers men's soccer team. 
Well known to Canadian soccer 
aficionados, he played profes- 
sional soccer for 15 years, includ- 
ing 10 seasons as a star player 
with the Montreal Impact. 
During his time with the 
Impact, he won two league 
championships and three regu- 
lar season titles; in 1996 he was 
the club’s leading scorer. He 
also played with the Ottawa 
Intrepid and the Toronto Lynx, 


was Jamaican national 


champion in 1994. 
Barker Vladimir 
Pavlicik, who now oversees Le 


and 
succeeds 


Gym, the new fitness centre on the 
Sir George Williams campus. His 
title is Associate Director, Campus 
Recreation. 

The Stingers will open the 
Quebec university soccer season 
in Trois-Rivieres tomorrow, Sept. 
14, and host the Laval Rouge et Or 
on Sept. 16 at 2 p.m. 





So you think you're 
a photographer... 


We've created a group on flickr 
called Concordia Photo Picks. 
You are invited to submit your 
best shots from around campus. 

(Flickr is one of the most popular 
photo-sharing services on the web. 
It allows users to upload, store and 
share their digital images, as well as 
to view and comment on the pho- 
tographs of others.) 

Guest judges from around the 
university will be asked to choose 
their favourite photo, and it will be 
published in this space in the Con- 
cordia Journal. 

There are so many photo ops 
around campus! In the next few 
weeks alone, there’s the Shuffle 
and Homecoming. 

Upload your photo entries to 
http://www.flickr.com/groups/co 
ncordiapicks/ and tag them 
with the theme. Feel free to 
interpret the theme broadly. 


Even if you don’t want to enter 
the contest, upload any images 
you think might be of interest to 
the wider Concordia communi- 
ty. You may well see them on 


News@Concordia or the 
Concordia homepage. 
For publication in the 


Journal, we require high-resolu- 
tion photos. If you win, we will 
contact you through flickr to 
get a high-res version of your 
winning shot. 

We will feature a different 
theme every two weeks. Here are 
the deadlines and publication 
dates: 


Fall Madness: Sept. 27 issue 

Keeping Con U Green: Sept. 28/Oct. 11 
Campus Architecture: Oct. 12/Oct. 25 
Study Habits: Oct. 26/Nov. 8 

Fall Convocation: Nov. 13/Nov. 22 
Concordia Works: Nov. 23/Dec. 7 


We're kicking off the contest with our own photo of a number from Grease at an all-day orientation blast held Sept. 5 on 
the mezz. The photo at the bottom of page 11 is another shot from the frosh hijinks. 
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